which lie between the accession of Ahmed I and the deposi-
tion of Ahmed III, and which form what we might call the
second bright period of the Classic Age, do indeed present
a higher average and a more even excellence; but the
illustrious names which distinguish this later epoch being
further apart, the effect produced is less splendid and less
vivid than that obtained from the concentrated lustre of the
comparatively short period embraced by the reign of Suley-
man. The genius of Fuzulf, one of the truest poets that the
East has ever borne, would alone suffice to make this reign
illustrious for ever. And Fuzulf does not stand alone; in
elegance of expression and graceful harmony of language
not one of the Persianising poets of Turkey can vie with
Baqi, whom his contemporaries called the King of Poets;
while in the versatility of his talent Lamicf of Brusa surpasses
every poet of the first three Periods, and in the fertility of
his genius every poet who has yet appeared in Turkey.

The poetry of this brilliant era is marked by no essential
change from that which goes before; it proceeds along the
old familiar Persian lines, keeping in view the same old goal,
and circumscribed by the same old limitations; its progress
is that of development rather than of transformation. It arises
from the nature of the case that this development runs almost
entirely upon technical lines, the principal object of this
School of Poetry being, as we well know, not so much the
expression of true feeling as grace of diction alid faultless
manipulation of language, It therefore follows that such
development as it is capable of will naturally proceed in
that direction. And so we find in the Suleymanic age a
great improvement in the style of poetry viewed simply as
an ,art, without any corresponding advance in its substance.
This renders it impossible to give by means of a series of
translations any adequate idea of the improvement which